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Arensberg and the New Reality 

mind's vague wanderings, before losing consciousness, in this 
charming manner: 

Lay aside your sandals 
That have fled 
Down a night of candles 
By the bed. 

Consider the Lilies, with its wistful-worldly advice, Land- 
scape and Figures, At Daybreak, Servant, June, The Swan — 
each one of these is as beautiful as the other. Human reads 
too much like a translation of Mallarme. Autobiographic 
I do not clearly understand ; it seems to be based on the mys- 
tical side of Cubism — its least important side, strange as this 
may sound. Max Michelson 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
I 

"Timeliness is not one of Poetry's vices," writes one of 
our contributors, adding a "thank heaven!" by way of pro- 
pitiation. Because of an effort to practice this vice we must 
make amends to Senor de la Selva, the distinguished young 
Nicaraguan poet and critic, whose article on Ruben Dario, 
listed for our May number, was delayed till June, and then 
July, because of the pressure of subjects more immediate; 
until his topic had been appropriated by Mr. Silvester Baxter 
in the June Poetry Review of America. 

In this, the second number of the new Boston paper, the 
editor graciously thanks Poetry and the later organs of the art 
for "breaking a path through an unknown field beset with 
great obstacles." The path of progress, like that of true love, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

never did run smooth for either poet or editor, but we may 
wish for Mr. Braithwaite the minimum of rocks and bram- 
bles. In size of page and weight of paper the new sheet 
seems a bit formidable, but it looks important with its large 
type, and there is room in it for contrasts. We find Joyce 
Kilmer and John Gould Fletcher side by side, Amy Lowell 
talking about imagists and Amelia Josephine Burr praising 
Hermann Hagedorn. The piece de resistance of the number 
is Louis Ledoux's Persephone in Hades, no doubt a very 
distinguished classic-lyric-dramatic poem of a kind which I 
find it difficult to read. 

Contemporary Verse for June devotes itself to "poems of 
childhood." Of these W. A. Percy's Little Page's Song, 
Alwin West's Yesterday, and Mary Carolyn Davies' Am- 
bition seem the most childlike. 

But Miss Davies is at her best in Others for April, which 
arrives rather tardily. We always look for Others, no 
matter who or what is waiting. "There is an aviator spirit 
in that magazine," says Carl Sandburg — a gay defiance of 
wind and weather. Mr. Bodenheim inaugurates cleverly 
a review department, but I don't know — reviews are less 
aviatory than poems. H. M. 

II 

The St. Louis Art League offers a prize of one hundred 
dollars for the "best lyric poem," defining "lyric" to mean 
"any short impassioned utterance in rhythmical language," 
whether in a "regular" form or free verse. The contest will 
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Our Contemporaries 

close December first, 1916. Further conditions may be 
learned by addressing The St. Louis Art League, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Ill 

A portrait medallion of Rupert Brooke is to be set up in 
the chapel at Rugby, where he was born, and lived till he 
went to Cambridge. It will be done in marble by J. Havard 
Thomas, on the basis of Schell's portrait. Admirers of the 
poet may send any contribution, from a dime to five dollars, 
to the Chicago treasurer, Mr. Maurice Browne, 434 Fine 
Arts Building. The money will be sent to England without 
deduction, and any excess will be given to the Royal Literary 
Fund. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

AUGUST STRAMM 

Dear Poetry: Too little notice has been taken of the 
death of Captain August Stramm, the young German soldier 
and poet, who was killed last autumn during a cavalry 
charge in Russia. 

Stramm gave poetry a new method, poetic drama a new 
field of imaginative vision. Yet he was but little known, even 
in Germany, when he died. As with Rupert Brooke, the 
glamor of his death may render tardy justice to his poetry. His 
gift to imaginative literature was just beginning to be per- 
ceived, and one or two French literary circles began to show 
signs of his influence. Eventually he might have meant to 
Germany what Synge did to Ireland. 
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